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NAC Report on Fund and Bank 


In its Second Special Report to the President and to 
the Congress on the operations and policies of the IMF 
and the IBRD, the National Advisory Council points 
out that the Fund and the Bank have continued to operate 
in a world of restrictions; thus they have been unable 
fully to realize their objectives and to carry out their 
activities in the way that had been contemplated. The 
expectations have not been realized that within a few 
years after the war world trade would be restored to a 
multilateral basis, with the elimination by member coun- 
tries of restrictions on international payments for cur- 
rent account. 

In the first period of the Fund’s operations, the NAC 
had concurred in the drawings on the Fund’s resources, 
principally by European countries. As it became appar- 
ent, however, that Fund drawings would merely be one 
additional source of dollars in a situation of fundamental 
disequilibrium which would not be remedied within a 
few years, it had favored a policy of conserving the 
Fund’s resources until their use might be more effective 
in realizing the Fund’s basic objectives. 

Under present conditions, the NAC points out, the 
greatest demand for currencies from the Fund will be for 
dollars, and unless the Fund rigorously scrutinizes all 
requests for drawings and limits them for use strictly in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the Fund’s Articles 
of Agreement, its ability to supply dollars might be greatly 
impaired within a relatively short period. In every 
request for a drawing, the Fund has (and exercises) 
the right to make a careful examination of the current 
and prospective payments position of the member with 
a view to determining whether use of its resources is 
likely to be temporary. 

The NAC approves a strict application of this criterion 
to any requested drawings. Some assurance that con- 
ditions in a country will result in a probable repurchase 
within a few years would seem to be a desirable condi- 
tion precedent to Fund drawings, and the NAC has 
favored careful consideration by the Fund of the problem 
of currency repurchases under the conditions which are 
likely to prevail in the immediate future. 

The NAC reports that it concurred in the initial par 
values of 1946 and in the Fund’s decisions on the ex- 
change adjustments of September 1949 and subsequently. 
It believes that appropriate exchange rates and policies 
are essential to achieve the Fund’s objectives and that in 
the period ahead adjustments in individual exchange rates 


may have to be made from time to time if developing 
conditions so require. 

The NAC, recognizing the substantial difficulties which 
countries face as they endeavor to move toward unified 
and stable exchange systems with a minimum of restric- 
tions, has concurred in the Fund’s attitude toward ex- 
change restrictions and multiple currency practices. The 
time is approaching, however, when greater efforts must 
be made by the member countries in Europe and else- 
where to bring about conditions of multilateral trade 
with convertible currencies in conformity with the Fund’s 
objectives. In the view of the NAC, many countries 
have probably over-estimated the difficulties and under- 
estimated the advantages of transition from restricted 
to unrestricted payments systems. 

According to the NAC, the retention of exchange 
restrictions on current transactions or quantitative import 
controls should be considered as prima facie evidence of 
fundamental disequilibrium. Before permitting use of 
its resources in such instances the Fund should be satisfied 
that the program of the country is adequate to restore 
equilibrium. From time to time, the Fund should review 
the impact of fiscal policies on the payments position 
of the country, the appropriateness of its exchange rate, 
the impact on its payments of reconstruction and develop- 
ment programs, and all other pertinent factors affecting 
its general payments position. 

The NAC does not believe that the U.S. subscription 
to the Fund should be changed under the conditions 
likely to prevail in the immediate future, and since the 
Articles of Agreement admit of considerable flexibility in 
adjusting the Fund’s operations to the changing patterns 
of world trade and finance, it does not propose any 
amendments at this time. 

The Report states that the loans so far made by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
have been derived from the capital subscription of the 
United States and, to a very small extent, from the capital 
funds provided by other countries. Most of the funds 
obtained by the sale of securities have been invested 
along with other surplus cash in U.S. Government 
obligations. 

The NAC had favored the Bank’s early reconstruction 
loans to the governments of European countries or their 
agencies. Since the beginning of the operations of ECA, 
the Bank has made only a few special purpose loans to 
European countries, and in the last two years has directed 
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its major attention to development loans, particularly in 
Latin America. These loans have been made for care- 
fully planned projects intended to increase economic 
productivity over a period of time. 

As a general practice, the Bank considers it desirable 
in the interest both of the borrower and of the Bank to 
have proposed projects examined on the spot by groups 
of technicians designated by the Bank. The NAC believes 
that the Bank should play an increasingly important role 
in development, to which its activities in the field of 


Europe 


Future European Dollar Position 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
in its Economic Survey of Europe in 1949, estimates that 
the balancing of future European trade with the United 
States would involve limiting imports from the United 
States to $2 billion (1949: $3.5 billion). This assumes 
that European dollar payments to other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries would cease, which would require that 
European goods be substituted for American to the extent 
of roughly one third to one half of total American 
exports to those countries in 1949. The best possibilities 
for earning a dollar surplus seem to be in the sterling area 
and in European dependencies. The necessary reduction 
in imports of goods from the dollar area is likely to be 
possible, given appropriate policies for the development 
of substitute supplies from other sources. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, May 26, 
1950. 


Review of Recovery in the U.K. 
The current Bulletin of the London and Cambridge 


Economic Service carries an article by Professor Austin 
Robinson reviewing the course of recovery in the United 
Kingdom during the five years since the war. “A balance 
of payments with a volume of exports sufficient to permit 
a high level of activity and employment” has been 
secured. Even if the balance of payments is precarious, 
a precarious balance is probably better than most would 
have hoped. The vital qualification is, of course, that 
the dollar gap cannot as yet be closed without special aid. 
The closing of this gap is the concern of the whole 
sterling area and, indirectly, also of the whole non- 
dollar world. To a large extent the closing depends on 
the ability of the United Kingdom to supply. the non- 
dollar world with the goods which since devaluation most 
countries would prefer to take in larger quantities from 
the United Kingdom rather than from North America. 
The large demands on North America have been for 
textiles, machinery, and other capital goods, and for 
grain, which is a special problem. 

Capital investment in the United Kingdom has at best 
covered the war backlog, without providing anything 
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technical assistance are also a valuable contribution. 
The Bank has entered into cooperative arrangements 
with the Fund and UN for the provision of technical 
advice. 

Though not intended as a profit-making institution, 
the Bank has been able to add to its surplus which on 
March 31, 1950 stood at $23,500,000. In addition, the 
Special Reserve, held against the Bank’s liabilities, 
amounted to $12,200,000. 


for the growth of population and employment since 1938. 
As so much investment since the war has gone toward 
the expansion of basic production, there remains a 
deficiency of that type of capital expenditure which in- 
creases industrial efficiency. By the end of 1951, the 
prewar standard of housing may be nearly restored, but 
that is not to say that the supply will have caught up 
with the greatly increased demand at present levels of 
employment and rents. The most serious supply short- 
ages have been largely overcome. Steel and coal are 
now available in adequate quantities and the shortage 
of electric power is on the way to elimination. The 
most severe shortage that remains is in timber. 
Professor Robinson finds that the failure to redistribute 
manpower underlies the other weaknesses. The excessive 
reliance by many countries on dollar textiles and capital 
goods is attributable in part to the failure of the United 
Kingdom to supply them in the quantities required. It is 
in these industries that manpower is short. Professor 
Robinson indicates that further disinflation is necessary 
in order to restore the mobility of labor on which the 
elimination of other weaknesses depends. At the same 
time, he stresses the dangers of going to the other extreme. 


Source: The Times, London, England, May 25, 1950. 


Money and Credit Developments in France 


The report of the Conseil National du Crédit for the 
first quarter of 1950 states that the money supply in 
France decreased from 2,734 billion francs at the end of 
December 1949 to 2,704 billion at the end of March 1950. 
This decrease, however, should be interpreted with certain 
qualifications. (1) Because of a change in accounting 
practices, one of the components (deposits of individuals 
with the Central Bank) of the total money supply is not 
exactly comparable for both periods, which tends to 
overestimate the December figure by 10 billion francs. 
(2) The money supply at the end of December was ab- 
normally high, owing to end-of-year payments. (3) The 
first quarter decline is partly seasonal. 

The change in the money supply has resulted chiefly 
from a reduction of 32 billion francs in credit to business 
and from a reduction in liquid assets. Foreign assets 
held by the Bank of France increased by 32 billion 
francs, and government credit did not change. 
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These developments have brought about two modifi- 
cations in the policy of the Conseil National du Crédit. 
First, the over-all ceiling for rediscounts with the Bank of 
France has been raised from 187 billion francs, the ceiling 
fixed in September 1948, to 219 billion. Second, the 
the ceiling above which credits to a business firm may be 
granted only after authorization by the Bank of France 
has been raised from 50 million to 100 million francs. 
Source: Le Monde, Paris, France, June 1, 1950. 


French Imports of Coal 


The steady increase of coal output in France (the 
Saar excluded), combined with a small reduction of 
domestic demand, has resulted in a sharp decline of im- 
ports. Output rose from 45 million tons in 1948 to 53 
million in 1949, and it is expected to reach 55 million 
tons in 1950. Coal imports in both 1948 and 1949 were 
17 million tons, but at the annual rate of the first quarter 
of 1950 they should be only 9 million tons this year. 
This estimate indicates a 50 per cent cut from 1938. Also 
significant is the change in the source of imports. While 
the United States was the main supplier in 1947, covering 
74 per cent of coal imports, it ranked second in 1949 
with 27 per cent, while Germany supplied 46 per cent. 
Coal imports from the United States, which averaged 
500,000 tons a month in the first half of 1949, were less 
than 50,000 tons in November and December 1949, and 
28,000 tons in January 1950; they were completely sus- 
pended in February and March 1950. The share coming 
from the United Kingdom is increasing slowly. 


Source: Le Monde, Paris, France, May 28, 1950. 


Swiss Trade Regulations 


Payments between Switzerland and foreign countries 
will no longer be subject to export controls but, as before 
the war, will be controlled by the supervision of payments 
subject to the provisions of clearing and payments agree- 
ments. Export controls are, however, to be retained for 
a number of essential commodities, such as scrap iron, 
skins, hides, and machines for embroidery and for the 
watch industry. In addition, exporters of cheese will be 
required to have export permits. The method of granting 
import permits will remain unchanged. 

Source: Bank for International Settlements, Press Re- 
view, Basle, Switzerland, May 19, 1950. 


Netherlands National Income 


The national income at factor cost of the Netherlands 
in 1949 was 14.1 billion guilders (1948: 12.7 billion). 
The index of real national income rose from 115 
(1938 = 100) in 1948 to 125, ie., to 110 per head. 
National income at market prices was 16 billion guilders; 
foreign loans and grants and sale of foreign assets were 
0.3 billion. Public consumption was 11.4 billion, govern- 
ment consumption 2.3 billion, and investment 2.5 billion 
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(net). By the last quarter of the year, prices had hardly 

been affected by the devaluation of the guilder in Sep- 

tember 1949. Production was much higher than before 

the war, but labor productivity was only 90 per cent of 

prewar. 

Source: Central Bureau of Statistics, Statistisch Bulletin, 
The Hague, Netherlands, May 11, 1950. 


Netherlands-Swiss Trade 


Netherlands demand for Swiss goods is still severely 
curtailed by quotas, which, for the second half of the 
current trade agreement year ending September 30, 1950, 
have again been fixed at 36 per cent of the previous year. 
Four million Swiss francs will be available to Netherlands 
tourists. Netherlands exports to Switzerland remain small. 
Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich Switzerland, May 

24, 1950. 


Power Projects in Iceland 


The ECA has approved the use of ECA funds for two 
hydroelectric power projects in Iceland. ECA funds 
totalling $5,065,000 will be used to finance the purchase 
of machinery and equipment in the United States and to 
pay for American engineering services; this represents 
77 per cent of the estimated foreign costs of the two 
projects. 

One project is the construction of a dam and an under- 
ground power house, to accommodate three 16,000 kilo- 
watt units, in the Sog River, east of Reykjavik. For this 
project ECA will provide $3,955,000. The total cost is 
estimated at $9,060,000. 

For the second project, to expand power facilities on 
the Laxa River in northern Iceland, ECA will provide 
financing for the purchase in the United States of 
$1,110,000 worth of equipment. The over-all cost of the 
project is estimated at $2,981,000. 

Through these two projects the generating capacity of 
public electrical power plants in Iceland will be almost 


doubled. 
Source: Morgunbladid, Reykjavik, Iceland, May 13, 1950. 


Finnish Note Issue 


A Finnish law, effective since April 14, 1950, provides 
that currency circulation plus Bank of Finland’s sight 
liabilities should not exceed the following assets of the 
Bank: (1) gold reserves, the book value of which is to be 
readjusted from 50,000 markkas per fine kilogram (cor- 
responding to the 1939 gold value of the markka) to 
250,000 markkas, which is equivalent to slightly less than 
US$35 per ounce; (2) foreign currencies, bank notes, 
and bonds as well as other receivables from abroad; 
(3) domestic bills not exceeding 50 billion markkas and 
comprising private bills maturing within three months 
and Treasury bills not in excess of 30 billion markkas. 
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Under the previous law, there was no ceiling of Treasury 
bills serving as currency cover, and a note circulation of 
1.8 billion markkas without any cover was permitted. 
The new law provides that under specified conditions 
and for a specified period the ceiling for domestic bills 
(private or Treasury) may be raised to 58 billion 
markkas; this may be intended to cover payment by 
Finland of her quota of about 8.7 billion markkas (US$38 
million) to the International Monetary Fund. Even after 
the ceiling of Treasury bills is reached, the Government 
may continue short-term borrowing from the Postal 
Savings Bank. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D.C., May 29, 1950. 


Italian Exports to ERP Countries 


The Italian Minister of Foreign Trade has reported 
that in 1949 Italy’s exports to Marshall Plan countries, 
amounting to $550 million, exceeded imports from those 
countries by $112.7 million. The over-all trade deficit 
for the year, on the other hand, was $391.2 million. 
Source: New York Herald Tribune, Paris, France, May 

27, 1950. 


Austrian Civil Service Wages 


The Austrian authorities recently concluded .a wage 
agreement with the civil service employee unions, by 
which salary increases, ranging from about 8 to 17 per 
cent, were granted to all federal, state, and municipal 
employees; the pensions of retired government workers 
have also been raised. 

In contrast to previous salary adjustments, the new 
agreement provides for proportionately greater salary 
increases in the middle and higher civil service grades 
than in the lower classifications. The total increase of 
budget expenditures (federal, state, and municipal) caused 
by these salary revisions is estimated at 560 million 
schillings. 

Source: Austrian Consulate General, Austrian Informa- 


tion, New York, N.Y., May 29, 1950. 


Middle East 


Egypt’s Exchange Policy 


Egyptian importers from the United States are now 
authorized to pay for their imports in transferable 
Egyptian pounds, which are understood to be quoted at 
prices between $2.52 and $2.56 in New York. The official 
exchange rate in Egypt is $2.87. The payments will be 
made by opening credits in favor of U.S. exporters. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D.C., May 29, 1950. 
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Taxes on Iraq’s Imports and Exports 


On April 26, 1950, the Iraqi Parliament passed new 
amendments to the Customs and Excise Tariff Law. These 
amendments raise customs duties on more than 270 items, 
ranging from imported foodstuffs to essential items for 
building and other industries, and reduce duties on certain 
local products. An over-all export tax of 5 per cent, with 
minor exceptions, was also imposed. 

The main purpose of these amendments, according to 
the Minister of Finance, is to cover the previously an- 
nounced deficit of ID 2.1 million in the 1950-51 budget, 
accumulated from previous financial years, to encourage 
local industries, and to impose heavier taxes on foreign 
products as a practical way for balancing imports and 
exports. 

Sources: The Iraq Times, Baghdad, Iraq, April 27 and 
28, 1950. 


Grain Prices in Iraq 


Grain prices in Iraq have advanced, as the danger of 
flood over a vast agricultural area north of Baghdad and 
other areas in the south has increased. Wheat prices 
have risen sharply (certain kinds by ID 2.5 per ton) and 
the price of rice has risen by ID 5 per ton (IDL = 
US$2.80). Barley prices have not been affected, since 
the season is already at an end and foreign demand has 
considerably relaxed. 

Prices of imported commodities have been maintained, 
except for the rise in the price of sugar from ID 93 per 
ton to ID 97, owing to the limited quantities available in 
the market. Official commercial quarters believe that 
there will be no further general rise in the price of 
imported commodities. 


Source: The Iraq Times, Baghdad, Iraq, May 23, 1950. 


Far East 


India’s New Finance Minister 


Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund for India and formerly Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India, has been appointed Finance 
Minister to the Government of India. 

Source: Embassy of India, /ndia News Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 30, 1950. 


Indian Tariff Duties 


As of March 1, 1950, higher rates of import duty have 
been established in India for parts and accessories of 
motor vehicles (other than motorcycles and scooters), 
although the rates on complete automobile units remain 
unchanged. The duty on such aluminum manufactures 
as plates and sheets was reduced on May 15 from Rs 121 
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per ton to Rs 46 per ton, and on aluminum in crude form, 
including ingots and bars, from Rs 328 per ton to Rs 237. 

The duties on certain agricultural implements, such as 
mowers and planters, rotary hoes, land clearing blades, 
etc., have been abolished. Certain insecticides were 
exempted from import duty late in 1948 until October 

1949; these exemptions have been extended for another 

year. 

Sources: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D.C., May 15, 1950; Re- 
serve Bank of India, Indian News Digest, 
Bombay, India, June 1, 1950. 


Jute Production in India 


India’s jute output for 1949/50 is estimated at 3,117,000 
bales. This is an increase of 52 per cent over the 
2,055,000 bales produced in 1948/49. 

Source: Embassy of India, India News Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 30, 1950. 


Indo-Pakistan Rail Traffic Agreement 


The recent Indo-Pakistan Conference on the resumption 
of railway traffic between the two countries has resulted 
in an agreement to restore the normal movement of 
traffic in goods and parcels, including perishables, from 
one country to the other. Agreement has also been 


reached on matters relating to the interchange of wagons. 


Source: Reserve Bank of India, Indian News Digest, 
Bombay, India, June 1, 1950. 


Sino-Soviet Trade Agreements 


The following agreements have been signed in Moscow 
between China and Soviet Russia: a trade agreement for 
1950, a barter agreement for 1950, and a contract for 
the supply of Soviet industrial equipment to China in 
1950-52. The barter agreement provides for the ex- 
change of Soviet industrial goods for Chinese raw ma- 
terials. Goods provided by the contract for 1950-52 will 
be paid for by the Soviet credit granted in February 1950. 


Source: Ta Kung Pao, Hong Kong, April 22, 1950. 


Burmese Rice Exports 


Burma has sold its entire estimated exportable rice 
surplus for 1950 at prices which were, on the average, 
£2 per ton higher than last year. Ceylon purchased 
350,000 long tons of rice, Japan 170,000, and Indonesia 
150,000. Negotiations have been completed for the sale 
of 100,000 tons to India. These quantities, plus the 
100,000 tons already sold to private traders, account for 
870,000 tons, or 40,000 tons more than the official esti- 
mated surplus for this year. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D. C., May 15, 1950. 


Taiwan Selling U.S. Dollar Notes 


In mid-March, the Taiwan Government began selling 
U.S. dollar notes through local goldsmith shops at the 
rate of 8.30 Taiwan yuan to the dollar in Taiwan. By the 
end of that month, sales were more than US$1 million. 
On March 25, the Bank of Taiwan began the unrestricted 
sale of “Foreign Exchange Surrender Certificates” against 
the equivalent amount of foreign currency notes. These 
certificates are needed for import transactions. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1950. 


Foreign Trade Special Account of Japan 


Between the end of World War II and March 1949 
(i.e., the end of the fiscal year 1948 and before a single 
exchange rate was decided upon in April 1949), Japan’s 
imports were US$1,742 million and exports were US$655 
million. Thus the trade deficit was US$1,087 million. 

All imports and exports were handled by a Foreign 
Trade Special Account to which the yield in Japanese 
yen from the sale of imports was credited and the pur- 
chase price of the exports was debited. Since Japan had 
such a large import surplus, the Special Account might 
have been expected to show a surplus; instead, it showed 
a deficit of 47,503 million yen, which has to be financed 
by subsidies and the Price Adjustment Fund. There were 
three reasons for this deficit: (1) The sale of imported 
commodities and the purchase of exported commodities - 
did not follow world market prices. The former were 
valued at much lower prices and the latter at much 
higher prices. (2) There was a large accumulation of 
stocks of exportable goods and imported commodities, 
(3) Both imports and exports were handled by a hier- 
archy of Public Trade Corporations, and personnel and 
administrative expenses were heavy. 

Since the beginning of the last fiscal year (April 1, 
1949), the Foreign Trade Special Account has been 
broken up into several accounts, namely, the Trade Han- 
dling Account, Counterpart Fund Account, Price Adjust- 
ment Subsidy Account, and Public Corporations Ex- 
penditure Account. In December 1949, when foreign 
exchange control was established, a Foreign Exchange 
Fund Special Account was also set up, to handle foreign 
currencies. 

Source: Toyo Keizai Shimpo, Tokyo, Japan, April 29, 
1950. 


Japanese Reparations to the Philippines 


According to SCAP figures, the Philippines have re- 
ceived not less than 33 million yen worth of reparations 
from Japan, under the interim reparations transfer en- 
forced by the Far Eastern Commission during the past 
two years. (This was equivalent to about US$7 million 
at the nominal exchange rate of 50 yen to one dollar at 
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the time when the reparations figure was allocated). 
The last installment, consisting of heavy equipment for 
a shipyard and dry-dock, weighing approximately 1,000 
measurement tons (1 measurement ton is equivalent to 
40 cubic feet), was expected May 20. It is to be used for 
the giant government shipyard being established in Subic 
Bay, near Mariveles. 


Source: Far East Trader, New York, N.Y., May 31, 1950. 


United States and Canada 


Employment in the United States 


Employment in the United States increased by 
1,063,000 persons during May, to 59,731,000, the highest 
level since August 1949. Unemployment amounted to 
3,016,000—the lowest since April 1949. Commenting on 
the increase in employment, the Census Bureau pointed 
out that much of it was due to seasonal expansion in agri- 
culture and construction. Farming accounted for 82 per 
cent of the increase. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y., 
June 6, 1950. 


U.S. Price Increases 


Wholesale prices in the United States have risen sharply 
in the past two months, after a period of comparative 
stability since the autumn of 1949. The U.S. Department 
of Labor general index of spot primary market prices 
for 28 commodities rose from 246.7 (August 1939 = 
100) on April 3 to 267.3 on June 2. The rise extended 
to a large group of domestic and imported agricultural 
and industrial commodities. For the two-month period, 
the major increases were in barley, from $1.58 per bushel 
to $1.66; cocoa beans, from 24 cents per pound to 31; 
corn, from $1.38 per bushel to $1.51; cotton, from 32 
cents per pound to 34; hogs, from $15.98 per cwt. to 
$20.23; steers, from $28.13 per cwt. to $30.63; copper, 
from 18 cents per pound to 20; tin, from 74 cents per 
pound to 78; zinc, from 11 cents per pound to 15; rubber, 
from 21 cents per pound to 32; steel scrap, from $24 
per ton to $33; and wool tops, from $1.87 per pound to 
$2.24. 

Commodity futures have also been rising. On May 31, 
the Dow-Jones index of futures reached the highest level 
since November 23, 1948, and the advance was the largest 
for any single session since March 27, 1950. Commodities 
whose future prices rose sharply are cocoa, cotton, wool, 
wheat, and hides; soybeans for July delivery rose 10 cents 
per bushel, the daily limit, and rubber futures at New 
York advanced 2 cents per pound, also the daily limit 
under exchange rules. 
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Sources: Department of Labor, Press Releases, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; The Wall Street Journal, New York, 
N.Y., June 1, 1950. 


Canadian-U.K. Wheat 


The Canadian-United Kingdom wheat agreement will 
be allowed to expire on July 31, 1950. According to an- 
nouncements by both Governments, the existence of the 
International Wheat Agreement obviates the need for a 
new bilateral contract. It is assumed, however, that Brit- 
ain will buy 100-120 million bushels from Canada in 
1950-51 at or near (if Canadian hopes are realized) the 
maximum international agreement price of Can$1.98. 
This estimate is based on the assumption that Canadian 
wheat will be able to compete favorably with the U.S. 
product. 

Under the four-year bilateral contract, Canada sold the 
United Kingdom 600 million bushels of wheat for ap- 
proximately $1 billion. No agreement has apparently been 
reached as to what, if any, compensation Canada is to 
receive for losses during the first two years of the agree. 
ment when the contract price was fixed at $1.55 and 


Publications of the International Monetary Fund 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS YEARBOOK 


The second Yearbook, containing balance of pay- 
ments statements for 58 countries and for Europe 
and Latin America, is now in press. This volume 
presents data for 1948 and, for many countries, pre- 
liminary figures for 1949. Revised 1947 figures are 
also included. Price to be announced later. 

The first Yearbook, published in 1949, covers 51 
countries and Europe and Latin America for the 
years 1938, 1946, and 1947. 383 pages. Paper bound 
volume, $4.00; cloth bound volume, $5.00. 

The data in these Yearbooks are compiled in such 
a way as to facilitate country-by-country compari- 


sons. 
STAFF PAPERS 


The subjects covered in this publication vary widely 
in scope. They include such topics as studies of infla- 
tion, the relation of exchange depreciation to price 
movements, statistical analyses of terms of trade. 
The papers have been written by members of the 
Fund staff, but they do not necessarily express the 
policy or views of the Fund, its Executive Board, or 
its officials. 

Volume I will consist of three issues. Subscription, 
$3.50. Single issue, $1.50. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
Statistics on all aspects of international finance 
for most of the countries in the world are contained 
in this publication. It is available monthly by sub- 
scription, and will be sent by either regular mail or 
air mail throughout the world. For rapid delivery 
to European subscribers, each issue is printed in 
Paris as well as in Washington. 
* * ~ 
About 200 pages, monthly. Subscription, $5.00. 
Subscriptions for all above publications may be 


paid at approximately equivalent prices in currencies 
of most countries. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H St., N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS SURVEY 


“world market” prices were much higher. Under Clause 

2(b) of the contract, such losses were to be taken into 

consideration in determining the third and fourth year 

prices. 

Source: The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, May 31, 
1950. 


Latin America 


Export-Import Bank Loans 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has announced 
the extension of two credits, totaling $2,320,000, to South 
American countries. One, of $2,070,000, is to the Cia. 
Bahiana de Cimento Portland for the purchase of U.S. 
goods and services to be used in the installation of a 
100,000 ton per year cement plant near the port of Sal- 
vador (Bahia), Brazil. The total construction cost of 
the plant is set at $4,580,000; of this total, $2,275,000 will 
be financed jointly by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company and the Export-Import Bank. When completed, 
the plant is expected to replace former imports of cement 
from Europe, valued at about $1.2 million annually, and 
to permit a considerable expansion in the construction of 
roads, harbor facilities, housing, and other improvements 
in the Bahia area. 

The other credit is for $250,000 for the Republic of 
Ecuador, to be established under the $7 million commit- 
ment authorized last December by the Bank. This credit 
will be used to assist Ecuador in financing U.S. equipment 
purchases required in connection with a program of agri- 
cultural modernization, particularly for the production of 
rice. When the $7 million commitment was authorized, 
it was agreed that $1.5 million was to be devoted to the 
financing of machinery and technical services in the clear- 
ing of debris and the repair and reconstruction of roads 
damaged by the earthquake. An additional $1.5 million 
was allocated to the financing of railroad equipment, and 
the remaining $4 million was to be allocated to specific 
projects submitted by Ecuador and agreed to by the 
Bank and the Ecuadoran Government. 

Sources: The Export-Import Bank of Washington, Press 
Releases, Washington, D.C., June 2, 1950. 


Revised U.S.-Cuba Tariffs 


Negotiations regarding new duties on several prod- 
ucts were completed last week between the United States 
and Cuba. Cuban import duties on certain goods from 
the United States were increased, and compensatory cuts 
in other rates were made. The concessions will not be- 
come effective until GATT members give their approval. 


Source: Department of State, Press Release, Washington, 
D.C., May 31, 1950. 


Mexican Oil Exports 


Continued increases in petroleum output in Mexico en- 
abled the government-owned Petroleos Mexicanos to ex- 
port 5 million barrels of oil, valued at $6.5 million, in the 
first quarter of the year, after meeting domestic demand. 
These exports were considerably greater than those of 
recent years. Petroleos Mexicanos also announced the 
acquisition of four tankers—three from the United States, 
to be paid for with crude petroleum over an extended 
period, and one from Spain as payment for the obligations 
arising from a barter agreement between a Mexican 
private bank and the official Spanish bank for foreign 
trade. 

Sources: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D.C., May 29, 1950; El 
Nacional, Mexico, D.F., May 30, 1950. 


Costa Rica’s Commercial Debt Arrears 


Following approval of the new Exchange Law on April 
1, the Costa Rican Central Bank has made an initial dollar 
exchange allocation of more than $1 million for repay- 
ment of the Costa Rican arrears of commercial debt to 
U.S. exporters. The Central Bank’s authorization covers 
all drafts which had been revalidated as of May 25, 1950, 
in accordance with the new exchange control law. The 
Central Bank stated that additional dollar allocations will 
be made during June. 

The Costa Rican arrears of commercial debts amount to 
around $20 million, but Costa Rican Central Bank authori- 
ties expect a decrease to only $5 million after the revalida- 
tion, as it is believed that a substantial part of the arrears 
has already been paid for with exchange from the free 
market. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y., 
June 5, 1950. 


Other Countries 


Australian Gasoline Consumption 


Since gasoline rationing was abolished in Australia 
(see this News Survey, Vol. II, p. 252), consumption per 
vehicle has risen by less than 5 per cent. Total consump- 
tion during the first four months of 1950 was 163 million 
imperial gallons, compared with 136 million in the corres- 
ponding period of 1949. 

Source: The Times, London, England, June 1, 1950. 


New South Wales Loan Repayment 


The Australian Government is to repay all of the 34% 
per cent New South Wales loan, 1930-50, by drawing 
down its sterling balances. The outstanding amount is 
£11.7 million, and it is to be repaid on July 1, the final 
redemption date. In July 1949, Australia covered the 
maturing of £19.5 million of 334 per cent stock by con- 
verting £15 million into a 3 per cent stock dated 1975-77. 





380 


Since then the rate of interest has risen half of one per 
cent, and Australia’s London funds have risen from £380 
million to £515 million. To yield a worth-while saving 
in current interest compared with the New South Wales 
stock, any offer at present would have to be for conversion 
into a short term issue. After this repayment, Australia 
will be free of compulsory maturities for some time ahead, 
although there is a 344 per cent stock dated 1950-52 of 
£11.8 million outstanding. 

Source: The Times, London, England, June 2, 1950. 


Rationing in New Zealand 


Gasoline rationing has ended in New Zealand. Butter 
rationing is to end in June, thus terminating all rationing 
in New Zealand. 

Source: The Times, London, England, June 1, 1950. 


U.K. Aid to Malta 


The Colonial Office announced on May 25 the accept- 
ance by the Maltese Government of some of Sir George 
Shuster’s recommendations relating to Malta’s economic 
and financial position and Britain’s offer to provide up 
to £1.5 million from the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Funds over the next five years. These will be used 
either to strengthen Malta’s economic foundations or to 
meet arrears of capital expenditure. The total postwar 
assistance given to Malta is thus brought to £35 million. 
The Maltese Government, according to its 1950-51 budget, 
expects to utilize £230,123 of the funds it is to receive 
from the Colonial Development Fund to meet estimated 
expenditures for the year totaling £5,752,921; £3,708,105 
is to be raised from taxation. Other economic plans call 
for the creation of a reserve fund of £100,000, later to be 
increased to £500,000; the alteration of customs duties 
to benefit local industries; and the stabilization of gov- 
ernment subsidies at £850,000, with the cost of living 
being allowed to rise. 

Source: Records and Statistics, Supplement to The Econo- 
mist, London, England, June 3, 1950. 


East African Borrowing in London 


The East African High Commission has borrowed £4.6 
million in London by issuing at 9914 a 3% per cent 
inscribed stock dated 1966-68. Another £2 million of 
the stock had previously been placed on these terms, and 
a further £500,000 was reserved for guaranteed subscrip- 
tions from residents in East Africa. The total issue was 
thus £7.1 million. This issue was in addition to the £3.5 
million loan of March 1950, issued on similar terms at 
971% (see this News Survey, Vol. II, p. 308). 

In addition, the Kenya legislature has passed a bill 
authorizing the Government to raise a loan of £6 million 
in London for general colonial purposes. The loan was 
described as “part of a much bigger loan plan.” The 
finance member told the legislature that Kenya was not 
the only applicant in the London money market, and the 
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British Government had originally made a smaller alloca- 

tion which had been revised upward. Tanganyika will 

also be in the market soon for £3 million. 

Sources: The Times, London, England, May 23 and 29, 
1950. 


Gold in Southern Rhodesia 


According to the President of the Chamber of Mines of 
Rhodesia, much of the benefit which devaluation brought 
to the gold mines was lost through increases in working 
costs, but enough remained to reduce the difficulties of 
the industry. He did not expect any very great increase 
in ouput. There would be a lowering of the grades 
milled, but a greatly prolonged life for many of the 
existing mines and enhanced prospects for others which 
have yet to come into production. Mechanization was 
being increasingly introduced, but the small scale of 
operations of some mines and the problematical length 
of their life did not warrant heavy capital expenditure. 
Source: Cape Times, Cape Town, South Africa, April 27, 

1950. 


Jamaican Budget 


The Budget for 1950-51 presented by the Financial 
Secretary of Jamaica on May 11 proposes an estimated 
expenditure of £10,459,132, of which £1,476,417 is for 
development. A deficit of £358,288 is expected. The 
deficit for 1949-50 was £297,790. The only tax change is 
a slight increase in stamp duties, estimated to yield 
£20,000. 

Source: Records and Statistics, Supplement to The Econo- 
mist, London, England, June 3, 1950. 


Corrigendum 


Vol. II, No. 46, June 2, 1950, p. 371, item “Australian 
Gold Output,” first sentence: The figure for gold produc- 
tion in 1949 should read 898,000 fine ounces. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official docu- 
ments, and other publications as cited at the end 
of each note. Explanatory material may be added, 
but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. There- 
fore any views expressed are taken from the sources 
quoted and are not necessarily those of the Fund. 
Since space limitations preclude a complete or ex- 
haustive presentation of all relevant news items, 
preference is given to material which bears most 
directly on the business of the Fund. 

The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob- 
tained by applying to 

The Secretary 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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